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the practical methods and terminology used in navigation 
receive some notice. 

In the department of spherical geometry more exten¬ 
sive additions have been made. New chapters have 
been added on Properties of the Spherical Triangle, 
Properties of Circles on the Sphere, The Principle of 
Duality, Hart’s Theorem, The Generalised Triangle, The 
Application of Determinants to Spherical Geometry, 
while some additions and modifications have been intro¬ 
duced elsewhere. The chapter on the principle of duality 
gives an excellent rfcumi of the subject, illustrated by the 
exhibition in parallel columns of corresponding properties 
of a co-axal system of circles on the sphere and its dual 
a co-lunar system. The principle is also utilised in what 
the reviser styles, in the preface, a new treatment of Sir 
Andrew Hart’s very striking and fertile theorem that the 
inscribed and escribed circles of a spherical triangle 
touch a fourth circle besides the three sides of the triangle. 
The bearings of the principle of duality on Hart’s 
theorem have, however, been already discussed, and Dr. 
Leathem’s treatment does not seem to add much that is 
essentially novel. The proof of the theorem, as here 
presented, appears, indeed, to be open to objection ; the 
proof in § 178 of the condition for the contact of a given 
circle with the circumcircle of a given triangle assumes 
that the circles have a real limiting point L, while in 
§§ 203 and 204 all that has been proved is that the cone 
joining the circle H to the centre of the sphere touches, 
internally or externally, the inscribed and escribed circles 
of the triangle—an appeal to the particular case of the 
equilateral triangle, without further discussion, in order 
to determine the nature of the contacts hardly carries 
conviction. The plane analogue of this mode of treatment 
of Hart’s theorem may be found in Lachlan’s “ Modern 
Pure Geometry,” pp. 206 and 250, where also an adapta¬ 
tion to plane geometry of the theory of duality on the 
sphere is given at p. 257. Needless to say, the subject 
admits of wide development. 

Among the chapters devoted to spherical geometry, 
one dealing with inversion, stereographic projection, &c., 
would have been welcome, but it was possibly excluded 
by want of space. 

In the new chapters admirable judgment is displayed 
in the selection and arrangement of materials from a wide 
range of original sources, numerous historical and biblio¬ 
graphical references forming an excellent feature of the 
work. The style throughout is clear and attractive, and 
most of the examples which have been added possess the 
merit of elegance and real scientific interest. * A. L. 


A CONSUL IN CHINA, 

John Chinaman and a Few Others. By E. H. Parker. 
Pp. xx + 380. (London : John Murray, 1901.) Price 
8j. net. 

HIS is an interesting book of personal reminiscences 
during a long official residence in China. Mr. 
Parker served in the consular service for many years at a 
time when our relations with the Flowery Land were even 
snore precarious and uncertain than they are to-day, and 
it is interesting to observe how under these conditions, 
and with Sir Harry Parkes as our Minister at Peking, a 
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spirit of self-reliance was engendered among all holding 
authority at the outlying ports. The riots directed 
against foreigners which are now occasional were chronic 
in the ’eighties, and Mr. Parker came into a fair share of 
them. Being ever ready to accept responsibility, he in 
most cases undertook the defence of his countrymen 
during the acute stages of the crises, and when the hurly- 
burly was over arranged with the local authorities for 
the necessary punishment of offenders and compensa¬ 
tion for the destruction of property. As he remarks, after 
describing a serious outbreak at Wcnchou, 

“ The moral of this story is that Chinese nerves are so 
constructed that every Mandarin seems to have in him 
the makings of a murderer or a saviour, accordingly as 
the tide in the affairs of men is taken at the flood or on 
the ebb ; that rows are seldom so dangerous or so serious 
as their noise and appearance is (sic) appalling ; and that 
a readiness to make allowances for foolish human nature 
is commonly appreciated at its full value on the Chinese 
side. The.same missionaries had to take refuge on the 
island once more dur ng the Boxer riots of 1900, but 1 
see that my sensible and accomplished successor has 
been able to abstract ample compensation in the same 
friendly spirit as that evinced sixteen years ago. I see 
no reason why the whole Chinese question should not be 
treated on analogous lines.” 

To the principle here involved we entirely agree, but, 
unfortunately, the whole Chinese question has to be 
settled, not by one plain-dealing man, but by a dozen 
plenipotentiaries whose interests are conflicting, and 
some of whom find in a disturbed China a prospect of 
the realisation of their best hopes. 

Another source of diplomatic difficulty at the present 
time is the absence of sound statesmanship at Peking. In 
the ’sixties, as Mr. Parker points out, there were men 
like Prince Kung, W£n-Hsiang and Kui-Hsiang, who 
were giants in comparison with the Prince Chings of the 
present day. Sir Thomas Wade used to call Wfin- 
Hsiang “the last of the Manchus,” and it is difficult to 
point to another of the race who has risen to anything 
like the same level of wisdom and knowledge. 

But Mr. Parker has much to say of the Chinese and 
their affairs outside the political arena. He mixed more 
with the natives and gained a better insight into their 
characteristics and peculiarities than most Chinese-speak¬ 
ing foreigners, with the result that he has much to say in 
their favour and many strange peculiarities to note. 
Among the latter he mentions the curious tendency there 
is among the people to commit suicide. 

“ Women are the chief delinquents, or heroines, as 
they often imagine ; it only needs a harsh word or a fit 
of passion, when down goes an ounce of opium—a most 
comfortable death. It will be noticed that the recent 
Boxer troubles are responsible for the suicide of at least 
a score of prominent statesmen. In some cases whole 
families have dived head foremost into wells in order to 
share the master’s disgrace or self-sacrifice. In others 
the Emperor has 1 bestowed the cord ’; which means 
that a man sits with his back to a panel and his friends 
strangle him through two holes. So far from being con¬ 
sidered a crime, suicide is under many circumstances re¬ 
garded as a noble act; rarely as a despicable one, unless 
done in pure spite, or out of revenge.” 

The position of women in China is well illustrated by the 
many stories the author has to tell of native life, and the 
conclusion at which he arrives is that on which all close 
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observers are agreed, viz. that they have much more 
power in their households than is generally supposed, and 
that their status is universally recognised by all heads of 
families who desire to lead quiet lives. Mr. Parker 
quotes the case of a Captain Ch’en as an illustration of 
common official domestic affairs. 

“ He’’(Captain Ch’en) “had a wife —passes of course— 
who ruled the roast in that watchful and relentless way in 
which capable French women d’un certain age rule a busy 
cafe. Captain Ch’en bought, sold, and exchanged concu¬ 
bines freely, this freedom evidently being the common basis 
upon which agreeable terms had been made between him¬ 
self and his wife.... Like a sensible man,he always showed 
formal respect to his wife ; and, although he never took her 
to the various forts, camps, and war junks in or on which 
he was from time to time employed for months at a stretch, 
he always consulted her ; left the purse strings in her 
charge ; and gave her feminine command over all the 
concubines and ‘slaveys’ not actually with him.” 

Mr. Parker evidently has the gift of tongues, and finds 
it equally easy to communicate with the natives of Peking, 
the Hakka people of Canton, and the speakers of half a 
dozen or more dialects throughout the Empire. In the 
present work we have the results of this polyglot ability, 
and in a succession of short chapters, or notes, he throws 
countless side-lights on the kaleidoscopic aspects of the 
Chinese question and the social life of the people. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Home-Life of Wild Birds. By F. H. Herrick. 

Pp. xix + 148. (New York and London: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1901.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

In this attractive and beautifully illustrated volume the 
author lays claim to having invented a new method of 
studying and photographing birds in their native haunts ; 
and he is certainly to be congratulated on the success of 
his efforts. Although his method of working is some¬ 
what different, Mr. Herrick may be said to have done for 
some of the commoner birds of North America what has 
been effected by the Messrs. Kearton for those of Britain ; 
and higher praise than this it would be difficult to bestow. 
To the English reader the book will be especially welcome, 
as throwing a flood of light on the habits of species with 
which he is necessarily unfamiliar. Among the most 
successful of the author’s efforts are his photographs of 
cedar-birds, or waxwings, with their nests and young, 
which illustrate in full detail the mode in which the nest¬ 
lings are fed and tended by their parents, and the curious 
postures assumed by the latter in the course of their 
duties. The attention devoted by these birds to their 
offspring is well indicated in the following passage, where 
it is stated that, on one occasion, “with half-spread wings 
and with back to the sun the mother protected her little 
ones for a full hour from the broiling sun, while her mate 
came repeatedly and handed out the cherries.” 

Instead of photographing from a long distance, or with 
a camera placed near the nest and worked by the observer 
from a distance by means of a string, the plan adopted 
by the author is to bring the nest and its surroundings 
within a short distance of the observer, who is himself 
concealed. If the nest be situated on a branch at a con¬ 
siderable height from the ground, the bough is carefully 
cut off and fixed, with the nest, in its natural position 
near the ground in a good light. If, on the other hand, 
the nesting site be a tussock of grass in thick coppice, 
the whole mass is dug out and transplanted to the open. 
The photographer takes his station in a green tent, 
through a hole in the canvas of which the camera can be 
brought to bear on the nest and its surroundings. When 
the nest is in a situation to which the tent can be brought 
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near, and where the light is good, its natural position is 
not interfered with, and only such boughs as obstruct the 
view are cut away. 

It might be thought that the removal of a nest and its 
surroundings from a height of 40 feet to within a yard or 
so of the ground, or from the shade of a dense coppice to 
the glare of sunlight, would seriously disturb the parent 
birds. This, however, according to the author is not the 
case if proper precautions be taken. “No injury,” writes 
Mr. Herrick, “ is wrought upon old or young. The former 
nesting conditions are soon forgotten, while the new are 
quickly adopted and defended with all the boldness of 
which birds are capable.” 

The method is at present only in its infancy, but by its 
aid we may hope in time to have permanent records of 
the complete life-history of a large number of birds during 
their nesting-seasons. R. L. 

Finishing the Negative. Edited by George E. Brown, 

F.I.C, Pp. 160. (London : Dawbarn and Ward, Ltd., 

1901.) 

Although there are many very excellent handbooks on 
photography in general, there are few which give so much 
useful and necessary information regarding the treat¬ 
ment of the photographic plate after the negative has 
been obtained. Many amateurs consider the negative 
ready for printing after a few spots have been obliterated 
and perhaps a small retouch here and there ; but a glance 
at this book gives one the idea that the negative is by no 
means ready for printing, but may be improved (in the 
case of beginners probably not) by many of the numerous 
hints here brought together. The separate chapters of 
this book are devoted to the manipulations of drying, 
hardening, clearing and removing stains, different 
methods of intensification and reduction, softening and 
increasing contrasts, varnishing, stripping, retouching 
portrait negatives, handwork on back and front of nega¬ 
tive, spotting and blocking out, and many other aids to 
producing a “ perfect ” picture, concluding with special 
hints for applying the above processes to the working of 
celluloid and stripping films. 

The editor of the book tells us that in many of the 
chapters he has had the able help of several worker::, in 
these special lines of work, so that the reader will find 
the hints both practical and instructive. 

The book will certainly fill a gap as regards the special 
branches to which it is devoted, and the many well-chosen 
illustrations considerably aid the text in showing the 
reader the “ before ” and “ after ” stages of many of the 
manipulations described. 

Text-book of Elementary Botany. By Charlotte L. 

Laurie. Pp. ix + 142. (London : Allman and Son, 

Ltd., n.d.) Price 2s. 6 d. 

This little book supplies the information required for 
such examinations as the junior Oxford and Cambridge, 
and is specially adapted to a school curriculum. Despite 
some defects which are mentioned below, the author is to 
be congratulated on having written an elementary botany 
which shows some new features and by its character and 
conciseness avoids the dull level of most similar works. 
There is much that calls for favourable comment. The 
language is simple, and technical words are slipped in 
easily with derivation or other simple explanation ; 
the illustrations are original, for the most part extremely 
good and well reproduced, and throughout the book an 
admirable balance is maintained—no easy matter when 
the compass is so small. There are three parts to the 
book, dealing with morphology, classification and physi¬ 
ology respectively. Very wisely, no attempt is made 
to treat of internal anatomy, so that all exercises can 
be worked out with the lens and scalpel. In the mor¬ 
phological part, useful summaries pick out at intervals 
the main data for description or compai ison ; also 
numerous ecological references are worked in. One must 
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